vous, launching into an excited and voluble account
of the domestic set-to as they set off together at a run:
but when, gasping for breath, they finally came to a
halt at the corner of a street or the entrance to a passage
Lavarenne, as often as not, would give an exclamation
of annoyance and, before they had had time to regain
their breath, dash off in another direction, shouting:
"I'm a fool! It was the place de la Republique!"
Carrying their hats and flinging their overcoats
over their arms they would dodge in and out of the
traffic, running faster than ever to make up for lost
time. And when at last they reached the appointed
spot to find her already awaiting them Lavarenne's
agitation was well cloaked by genuine breathless-
ness.
She gave piano-lessons: and since her pupils were
mostly the wives and daughters of small tradesmen
whose only free time was in the evenings, she would
always arrange to meet them when her work was
finished for the day, close to the house of her last
pupil. And then, through dismal and deserted streets
from which all signs of the day's activity had vanished,
there would begin the strangest of promenades.
Sentiment of any kind was banned, and Lavarenne,
like the Juggler of Notre-Dame whose juggling was
the only thing he knew, was obliged to hold forth
about literature, scattering his usual paradoxes and
asserting his admirations and his antipathies less for
the sake of persuading the girl than for the sake of
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